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JBrooklynt August 10, 1836, 
Dear Sib : — * 

It is with much pleasure that the undersigned committee, in hehalf of the '* Ham- 
ilton Literary Association,** repeat the unanimous request of the auditory recently 
assembled at the delivery of your eulogium upon the lamented Madison, that a copy 
may be furnished the Society for publication. 

The private character and public services of our late illustrious £x.President, ana 
topics which demand the full-toned praises of every lover of the true patriot and 
good man ; and, as representing our Association, we are gratified at the opportunity 
thus afforded us of presenting to the public, through one of our members, a tribute 
to his memory, in the brief record of his worth contained in your eloquent an4 
feeling address. 

We have the honor to be yours, &c. 



ROBERT COCHRANE, Jr, ? n^^ui^M. 
B. C. HOWARD, I CoimmtUM. 



To J. M. Vaw Cott, Esq. 



Brooklyn, August IS, 1836. 

(jrENTLEMEN :— 

The discourse, of which you solicit a copy, although prepared in great haste, and 
intended rather for the public ear than the public eye, is nevertheless the property 
of our Association. It was prepared at their request, and remains at their disposal, 
Although I could wish it more worthy of its exalted theme than the brief time 
allowed for its composition enabled me to make it, it can scarcely be necessary for 
me to remark, that the niche in the Temple of History to be assigned to Mr. 
Madison, will depend upon no eulogy of mine. His ip no j^ppr rnputation ; be 
is embalmed in tlie only imperishable Mausoleum of the Patriot— Uie hearts of the 
people whom his wisdom has exalted, or his valor saved. 

Very respectfully, yoor's, &c. 

J. M. VAN COTT. 



DISCOURSE. 



uft 



tELLOW MEMBERS AND FELLOW CttlZENS i 

The shaft of the great archer, Death, has flown, and another 
victim has fallen upon the thick strewn field of the dead. 
Since we last met within these walls, fellow members, one 
whose honored nsime, in ourxonstitutional investigations, was 
oft upon our lips with accents of admiration and eulogy, and 
by the steady flame of whose luminous mind we have oft 
gathered the treasures of wisdom, has gone to swell the mighty 
gathering of the graVe, leaving us another affecting memento 
of *' what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue." 
Yet he has passed away only in obedience to the universal 
decree that has gone forth to summon us all. The seed is 
cast into the earth to die, that it may spring forth with more 
abundant and enlarged life } for immortality* of body and 
spirit, in its most comprehensive sense, begins at the portals 
of the tomb, and therefore the immutable, irrevocable decree 
of dissolution has been pronounced against every thing on the 
wide earth in whose nostrils is the breath of life. The gigan- 
tic oak, though for centuries it may brave the whirlwind and 
bid defiance to lightning and tempest, must yield at last to the 
teeth of the omniverous worm at its root. The pawing war- 
horse whose neck is clothed with thunder, and his steel-clad 
rider, must together bite the dust. The smitten warrior, with 
his hacked helm and splintered spear, are cast together in the 
pit Standard and plume may float o'er the slain of the ensan- 
guined battle-field ; but those who conquer must ih their 
turn sink under the sullen folds of the black flag of death. 



This grand conqueror is not select in his recruits or fus vie-* 
tims. His conscriptions, more terrible than those of the mod- 
ern Attila — Napoleon — reach every roof, glitter it with the 
gold of the palace, or be it covered with the humble thatch of 
the peasant's cot or the woodman's hut. The Poet, from his^ 
towering flights into the highest '* heaven of invention" — the 
Painter, from his easel and glowing canvass^— the Sculptor^ 
from his chisel and the Parian forms that are starting into 
breathing, speaking life, beneath the magic of his touch — the 
Advocate, from his spirit-stirring appeals in the forum, and the 
Statesman from the deep designs of the cabinet and the arena 
of political strife — all, all must answer the dread summons^ 
come it when it will, come it where and how it may, and be 
gathered to that community where distinctions of gifts and 
rank ceases— /Ac Republic of the Grave ! 

Scarcely less universal than the law of death, and the em- 
pire of the grave, is that principle of our nature which leadi? 
the living to honor the ashes and venerate the memory of the 
dead. When Athens was in the height of her dominion and 
glory under Pericles, her laws honored, her sons slain in bat- 
tie, with pubhc eulogies and monuments. The laws of our 
nature, still more potent than the decrees of Athens, have made 
our memorials, (the nmrble column and rudely carved stone,) 
almost as numerous as the graves of those who have departed 
to that distant land from whose botitne no traveller retumsv 
The lover brings his daily offering of flowers to scatter over 
the green turf that covers his mistress ; and the bereaved wife^ 
nightly, beneath the pale moonUght and the soft eyes of the 
angel watchers, bedews the grave of the lost one with her 
agonized tears. Art has produced some of its most beautiful 
creations and enduring memorials, its chiselled bust and tow- 
ering monument ; the Genius of Song has swept the chords 
ol her lyre to its highest notes of inspiration ; the tongue of 
the eloquent has been touched with the live coal from the 
altar, and its tones swelled to their mightiest compass, to dif- 
fuse widely, and perpetuate forever, the deeds and memories^ 
of the mighty departed ! It is fit thai it should be so. In the 
homage which we render to the memories of those who have 
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Identified themselves with the weal of our race — ^now deafened 
to our eulogies by the damp clod of the grave — we do almost 
equal honor to ourselves. It shows our attachment to the mr^ 
jtties that have adorned their lives, and given their names ta 
imperishable fame ; for it is not the outer temple, but the in^ 
dwelling divinity which we worship. It is not the mere bro- 
ken arch, the fallen column, the crumbled statue, or the per- 
ished altars of the old world that fills the mind of the classic 
traveller with such overwhelming emotions ; but the events 
and characters with which those relics of by-gone times are 
associated. It is not because Marathon or Thermopylae, Ban- 
nockburn or Waterloo, Lexington or Bunkerhill, are spots 
tnore green and beautiful than others on the wide earth, that 
our blood leaps with such swiftness through our veins, our 
hearts throb so audibly, and our utterance is choked with emo- 
tion, when we tread upon their time-honored soil ! — No, no I 
The recollection of the mighty deeds chronicled by the His- 
torian, and with which they are forever indentified — the blood 
of the Martyrs to human liberty there poured out like rain — 
constitute the Genius of the place, and link and endear those 
hallowed spots to our deathless affections and memories^ 
And, fellow citizens, it is not the poor perished form of the 
once President of this Republic that we this evening assem- 
ble to honor. It is the cause to which he dedicated the en- 
ergies of a long and laborious life ; the integrity of his heart ; 
the disinterestedness of his patriotism ; the graces of a strong' 
and highly accomplished intellect, steadily and zealously de- 
Voted to the service of his country, and the cause of human 
Uberty, that we would honor him and ourselves in commem- 
orating. It ist here, and in these, that we have suffered sL 
great national bereavment. The Republic, in Mr. Madison, 
has lost one of its earliest and most constant benefactors ; one 
of the Seers who came up with our Fathers through the wil-' 
derness, from the poUtical Egypt to the Land of Promise ; and 
though separated by mountain and stream from his birth 
place, and the spot where he breathed his last, we, as a por- 
tion of a grateful people, assemble this evening to shed our 
tears and twine our laurels upon his tomb. 



One of our most gifted Statesmen and Jurists has eloquent-^ 
ly said, *' the tears which flow and the honors that are paid^ 
when the Founders of the Republic die, give hope that the 
Republic itself may be immortal- It is fit that by public as- 
sembly and solemn observance, by anthem and by eulogy, 
we commemorate the services of National Benefactors, extol 
their virtues, and render thanks to God for eminent blessings, 
early given and long continued, to our favored country." Our 
most celebrated Senatorial Orator has beautifully observed 
that '' a nation's character is the sum of its splendid deeds. 
They constitute one common patrimony — the nation's inher- 
itance ;" and a powerful English writer has, with equal truth 
and felicity, remarked that ** the nation may go down and be 
submerged in the common tide of human casualty, but the 
fame of her great men stands up, like the mountain tops in the 
deluge, the last retreat of the national hope and virtue — the 
first point from whence they re-issue to possess and restore the 
land." 

Demosthenes in his celebrated oath, swore by the manes of 
those who fell at Marathon and Platea. Our ensample and 
watchword should be '^the founders and defenders of the 
REPUBLIC." Their characters should be constantly held up 
before the present and coming generations, to cheer the faint- 
ing and rebuke the unworthy- If there is any voice that can 
lure the living from the haunts of folly, and the selfishness of 
a misguided ambition, it must be the voice of our buried Pa- 
triarchs proceeding from the cold lips of the sepulchre. To 
the long scroll of our trophied names that will outlive the 
deeply imbedded granite of our everlasting hills, and the ever 
speaking voices of our mighty cataracts, we may now, with 
mingled pride and sorrow, add the name of James Madison. 

The story of his life must be briefly told. We cannot 
crowd the events of nearly a century — a century big with 
such momentous consequences to our country as that in which 
he lived and was identified — ^within the narrow limits of an 
evening's discourse. We can merely glance at some of the 
more prominent events that mark the bold outline of his life, 
and leave it for the biographer and historian to fill up, and 
colour our limner's sketch- 



James Madison was bom in Orange county, Virginia, in 
March 1751. He was descended from one of the oldest and 
most wealthy families in that state. He commenced his studies 
with Mr. Robertson, and continued them with Mr., Mar- 
tin, his tutor, at his father's house in Orange county ; and afiter 
preparmg himself for his collegiate course, entered Princeton 
College — an Alma Mater famous for the production of dis- 
tinguished men — in 1769. In 1771 he graduated, having pass- 
ed through the junior and senior classes in one year. Of Mr. 
Madison's early life, I have been unable to obtain particular 
and accurate information, beyond what I have already com- 
municated. The slight sketches which have appeared in sev- 
eral periodicals and other publications, have related principal- 
ly to his public career ; and the limited time that has been 
allowed for the preparation of this discourse has precluded 
me from obtaining data from the original source upon which 
alone we could rely with perfect confidence — ^his own family. 
Of his dispositions, habits, or any precocious developement 
of the qualities of mind or heart for which he afterwards be- 
came marked and eminent, we have, therefore, no memorial. 
By the philosophic historian or biographer, a knowledge of 
these circumstances, and the innumerable incidents and in- 
fluences that may have modified his character, might be re- 
garded as important; but for the humble purpose of our brief 
sketch, it would pofssess rather a speculative than practical 
value. It is rather with results than causes that we are now 
concerned ; rather with the elements of Mr, Madison's char- 
custer in maturity than juvenescence, in cu:tion than repose^ 
that we are now interested. 

Mr. Madison commenced his public career in 1776 or 6. 
In one of those years he was elected by the people of Orange 
county to represent them in the Legislature of Virginia, 
where, even at his then early age, he soon became distinguished 
for his ripeness as a statesman. The next year his election was 
defeated because of his refusal to play the demagogue, and 
electioneer and treat his constituents. The practice to which 
he refused to degrade himself was then very common, and is, 
0vennow9 in some places, and yet, at the risk of his popularity} 
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at the peril of his ambitious hopes, and the temporary 
sacrifictt of his bright poUtical expectations, he manifested his 
incorruptible purity and sturdy independence, by braving the 
popular mil for the popular good ; a Roman virtue, alas ! too 
fare ! In the succeeding winter, he was appointed by the 
General Assembly a member of the Council of State, in which 
capacity he continued to act till the winter of 1 780. He then 
became a member of the Continental Congress where he 
remained till 1784. In 1783 he was again elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, and re-elected in 1784 ; and by 
that body again elected to Congress in 1787. 

While Mr. Madison was in the Legislature of Virginia, he 
was in uninterrupted communion with the host of great men 
for which she was then pre-eminently distinguished. Her 
Patrick Henry, Lees, Mason, Monroe, Marshall, the Pendle- 
tons, Grason, Wythe, Inniss and their compeers. This intimacy 
with eminent men was still more extended in the Continental 
Congress, where were the Morris's and Ames,Cabots, Adams's 
and Qmncys, and others of no less note, too numerous 
to mention. The revolution appears to have struck out every 
spark of talent in the country, and that period, with the one 
inimediately succeeding, was more remarkable for its great 
men than any other in our country's history. They were 
men whose souls were kindled at the Altars of Liberty. It 
was in this school of patriotic hearts and powerful intellects — 
in daily commune with such self-poised-souls — souls that 
would do and dare all for liberty — ^that Mr. Madison's polit- 
ical character was formed ; and to no individual of that re- 
markable period, more than to him, is the country indebted 
for the wisdom and patriotism of its councils, and their ulti- 
mately triumphant and glorious results. 

To Mr. Madison belongs the honor of originating the prop- 
osition that resulted in the call of the Convention which framed 
our Federal Constitution. In 1786, at his suggestion, 
commissioners from five of the middle states assembled in 
convention at Annapolis, '* for the purpose of devising and re- 
commending to the states a. uniform system of commercial 
regulation," of which convention be was a member. After 
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the maturest deliberation, the commissioners came to the con- 
clusion, that nothing but a complete and thorough reform of 
the confederacy would meet the exigencies of the times. Its 
Report, drawn by Mr. Hamilton, or Mr. Madison — I cannot, 
with certainty, ascertain which — communicated this result 
of their deliberations to Congress, which body thereupon 
adopted resolutions recommending a convention at Philadel- 
phia, of Delegates from all of the states. In pursuance of the 
suggestion of the Annapolis Commissioners, and the recom- 
mendatory resolutions of Congress, a Convention, composed 
of Delegates from all the states, except Rhode Island, assem- 
bled in May 1787,' at Philadelphia. Of this body, Mr. Madi- 
son was a member, and General Washington's colleague from 
Virginia. The Convention sat with closed doors. Though 
we could not then look in upon the grave and momentous de- 
liberations of that body of illustrious men, the doors have 
since been unclosed by the Historian, and the seal of secrecy 
removed from their proceedings. We can now behold their 
venerated forms, and listen to their grave and eloquent de- 
bates. The President's chair is occupied by the Father ot 
his country ; him who was alike *' first in War, first in Peace, 
and first in the hearts of his Countrymen.'' Look around the 
Convention and see the marked and intellectual countenances 
of the many who were even then known to fame ! There 
were those who had mingled with the Statesmen, Poets, and 
Philosophers of Europe ; those who, at home, had devised the 
measures of resistance to foreign usurpation ; and those who 
had been in the tented fields of war with swords that never 
slept in their scabbards, till our free soil was purged by blood 
from the pollution of an invadei^'s foot. In that array of fear- 
less patriots and giant minds were Gen. Washington, our own 
Hamilton^ Roger Sherman, Dr. Franklin, Governeur Morris, 
Clymer, Wilson, the Pinckneys, and Mr. Madison. Proba- 
bly such an array of character and intellect was never before 
congregated. Although the Olympic games collected and con- 
centrated all the genius of the classic Land, yet Greece, in her 
proudest days and palmiest state, never gathered such an 
assemblage of the mighty at her far famed Olympus. They 

2 
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were men of the true Roman stamp ; of coUosal structure and 
proportions ; wise in council, eloquent in debate, and brave 
in the hard fought field. Of that body of great men, Mr. 
Madison was a leading spirit. During a long and laborious 
sitting of four months, he was in constant attendance, develop- 
ing the principles of the contemplated Constitution, and 
answering every objection that could be urged by its enemies. 
We are told that Mr. Madison's oratorical capabilities, using 
these terms in their more common acceptation, were not of 
the highest order. He did not possess the o'erwhelming en- 
ergy, and the resistless vehemence of manner, for which the 
great Athenian ^and Virginian orators — Demosthenes and 
Patrick Henrj' — were preeminently distinguished. He did not 
blind an opponent by the lightning glare of his eye ; he could 
not overawe an assembly by the tap of a finger, like Ceesar, 
or, like Chatham, hush it to silence by a commanding ges- 
ture ; nor did he lull opposition to sleep by ihie musical whis- 
pers of a syren voice, or intimidate it into cowardly inaction 
with tones swelling and powerful as the thunder trump. His 
power was of a diflferent character. If he succeeded, it was 
because he was great in spite of the absence of these rare ora- 
torical endowments. To a piercing eye, a rich voice, a com- 
manding gesture, he owed nothing ; he owed aU to the purity 
of a character without reproach, and a powerful, accomplish- 
ed, and highly disciplined intellect. "What he uttered he felt ; 
and what he felt, was communicated with the clearness and 
earnestness of a man speaking from an honest and intelligent 
mind. With the exception, perhaps, of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, his superior for cogent and resistless logic was never in 
this country. If the hearts of those whom he addressed 
were honest, he required no thundering apx)eals to passion ; 
he could persuade, and lead them by the convictions of their 
judgments. His intellect could grasp every thing having the 
remotest connection with his subject, and before his eagle 
eye and comprehensive mind, the darkest proposition, the 
most ingenious fallacy, became at once as luminous as the 
sun. He is upon the floor of the convention, calm and col- 
lected — sustained by extensive knowledge and conscious 
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J>o\rer of soul-^^hammering out link after link in a chain of the 
Inost perfect ratiocination ; now reconciling seemingly con- 
flicting interests, and developing to an astonished antago^ 
nist the fallacies which he had urged in all honesty, and by 
which himself had been deceived ; now, with the resistless 
mace of his all powerful logic, through shield and helm, 
crushing objection after objection to the earth; and now, 
with a pathos as warm as our life's blood gushing from the 
heart, beseeching members to sacrifice local interests, and the 
fostered prejudices of early years, upon the altar of the com- 
mon weal. These powerful efforts and continued appeals of 
Mr. Madison, and also of his compatriots who labored in the 
same noble cause for the same great end, were not in vain* 
The darkness that hung over the land like a tempest, gradu* 
ally vanished away before the illumination of truth* After a 
four months session, the Constitution, as drafted, revised, and 
arranged by 'a Committee consisting of Mr. Madison and 
others, was adopted by a large majority of the Convention, and, 
by President Washington, reported to Congress. 

But the prospects of this invaluable instrument — this Mag-* 
na Charta of American freedom — upon which such an amount 
of toil and wisdom had been expended— were far from flatter- 
ing. Its framers were as pure, wise, and patriotic a body of 
men as ever assembled upon the face of the earth, either to 
rescue a nation's freedom lost, or to build upon the massive 
buttments of Republican principles, and Constitutional enact- 
ments — her liberties redeemed. Nevertheless, it gave not 
perfect and unqualified satisfaction to each and all of its 
architects. It was a compromise in its strictest sense. A 
majority were prepared to support it, but with some, that sup- 
port, from a dislike to a part, was but lukewarm to the whole* 
The people were themselves greatly divided, and in confusion 
and alarm. Some received it with acclamations, others 
with distrust. To many, there was something horrible in the 
idea of a Union, or, as they termed it, " a Consolidated Gov*- 
emment^^ They regarded it as a Pandora's box of mischief; 
or worse, a source of unnumbered ills, without even Hope at 
the bottom* To such, it seemed like a giant power, invested 
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with no attributes but those of malignity. It was a yawning 
gulph, in whose dark and fathomless depths the sovereignty of 
the States, and the liberties of the people^ were to be swal- 
lowed up. 

It was at this crisis that the glorious triuravirate-^^Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Jay — commenced the publication of the 
Federalist, to stem, if possible, the fierce current that was set- 
ting in against the Constitution. The bulk of this work was 
written by Mr. Hamilton and MjT^ -Madison, Mr. Jay having 
contributed but five numbers. How they executed their 
solemn and patriotic undertaking is matter of history. The 
numbers of the Federalist, as they successively appeared, at- 
tracted the attention of all classes of the community, and 
were read, studied, and admired, from one end of the confed- 
eracy to the other. Its pages are like leaves of the Constitu- 
tion. It is one of the most profound and authoritative 
expositions of that invaluable — I would fain hope, IrmnortaJr*^ 
Instrument ever given to the American people. It is quoted 
by Statesmen and Jurists — ^in the Senate Chamber, at the 
Bar, and from the benches of our Courts of Justice — as of 
almost equal force with the solemn adjudications of the 
highest constitutional tribunal in the land. 

After the Constitution was reported by the Philadelphia 
Convention, it was, in compliance with the recommendation 
of that body, submitted by Congress to the Conventions of 
the several States for ratification. Its adoption was opposed 
with great violence and ability in most of the States. Of the 
Virginia Convention Mr. Madison was a member, and there 
the new Constitution encountered the most fearful array of 
opposition. In the field, and armed to the teeth against it, 
was a host of talent ; a Mason, a Grason, and a Monroe, led 
on to the assault by the immortal Patrick Henry. The ac- 
counts that are transmitted to us of the matchless eloquence of 
this inspired child of nature seem almost fabulous. Gifted 
with 

" An eye like Jove's to threaten and command," 

an integrity that naught could corrupt, and a fearlessness that 
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none could intimidate, he was well fitted by nature to " wield 
the fierce democracie" at will. The superhuman powers oi 
Mr. Henry were taxed on this occasion to their utmost stretch. 
Day after day he was hurling the blazing bolts of his ek> 
quence at their devoted object. Now appealing to history 
for examples against the success of the proposed experiment ; 
now launching his withering sarcasms against its friends; 
now with the most melting pathos, and again with tremendous 
appeals which burst forth like the tempest that sweeps every 
obstruction from the path which it desolates, he assaulted the 
ramparts of the Constitution. But if the array of opposing 
talent was great, so also was the force of friends. Mr. Mad- 
ison posted himself at the gates of the Citadel, backed by 
Marshall, Pendleton, Innis, Wythe and Nicholas — and day 
after day, night after night, did this Spartan phalanx resist 
the fierce onset of the besieging forces. For weeks the 
besiegers invested the outworks of the Constitution, alter- 
nately pouring in molten shot, thundering at its gates, battering 
its walls, and sapping its foundations ; but the eighty fabric 
was reared upon two firm a basis of wisdom, and cemented 
by too indissoluble a texture of patriotism, to yield to the 
steady fire of Grason, the wily stratagems of Monroe, the 
ponderoiis blows of Mason, or the Iron storm of Patrick 
Henry. The friends of the Constitution, both in Virginia 
and the other States, finally triumphed, and it was ratified by 
all the States, except North Carolina and Rhode Island, 
which, subsequently, after the first Presidential election under 
the Constitution, ratified it and came into the Union. 

Thus was the corner stone laid — and thus the massive 
fabric reared— of that system of federative government, within 
whose deep trenches and impregnable walls no enemy can 
reach the sheltered treasures of liberty, except through the 
treachery of those who should be its fearless and constant 
defenders. This chosen fortress of liberty is ours by inheri- 
tance, and its preservation must depend upon our watchful- 
ness, intelligence, and courage. Who shall guard the city 
whien the Watchmen sleep? Who shall shout the alarm 
when corruption has seal^ the lips of the sentinel upon the 
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watch towers ? Who shall strike for the land's liberty, and 
the freeman's life, when the arms of the country's children are 
turned against that country's cherishing bosom ? The people 
are the depositaries of the nations treasured hopes-— the only 
panoply with which the Constitution has armed itself for sell 
preservation — and the people, with strong hands, enlightened 
minds, and true hearts, are the most trusty sentinels at the 
portals of liberty. If betrayed, we are self-betrayed ; if we 
perish, we are the victims of our own suicidal recklessness. 
Let us watch the altar with unsleeping eyes — ^let us guard, 
with incorruptible fidelity, the vestal fires of freedom ! 

To form some faint estimate of the value of the services 
rendered by Mr. Madison on these several occasions, and the 
extent of his claims upon our undying gratitude, permit me 
briefly to refer to the condition of the country under the 
articles of confederation. 

We had successfully asserted our independence by the 
sword's point and at the cannon's mouth. We had put on the 
attributes of sovereignty and treated with the nations of the 
earth as equals. Our resources, if developed by a steady 
industry and healthy laws, were as exhaustless as the drops 
of ocean. Yet, having independence, we tasted not its bless- 
ings ; priding ourselves upon the attributes of sovereignty, 
its robes sat not upon us with dignity or grace ; surrounded 
by the crude elements of plenty, we were impoverished. Our 
treasury was exhausted, the country deeply in debt, and 
deprived of the means of either discharging obligations already 
incurred, or providing for future exigencies. After driving 
the mercenary invader from our soil, we came near to sheath- 
ing our conquering swords in the bowels of our brethren. 
The States that had poured forth their sons to stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the dauntless ranks of the Revolution, were 
then almost ready to hurl red hot bolts of wrath upon each 
others heads, and " cry havoc ! and let slip the dogs of war !" 
Confidence, credit, and commerce, could not breathe in the 
murky atmosphere of the confederation ; their life's blood was 
exhausted, and they were shrivelled to dwarfish proportions. 
What to us then were our mighty natural resources ? Guar 
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fertile soil, now teeming with its rich fruits ; our great streams, 
now driving the nimble machinery of unnumbered manufac- 
tories; our mighty rivers, now bearing upon their ample 
bosoms thousands of Leviathan steamboats and richly 
freighted packets ? With all our resources, where were our 
industry and wealth at home^ our power and respectability 
abroad 7 Kind nature had in vain been lavish of her gifts. 
Like another Tantalus, the nation stood immersed to her 
bosom, and yet could not drink one drop from these overflow- 
ing and exhaustless streams of wealth and power. The 
luscious fruit, which hung in clusters over her head, turned 
to ashes in her grasp. With the collossal proportions of a 
Giant that might have stretched forth his arms over the 
seas, and claimed the trident of Neptune and the empire 
of the earth, we were as one stricken with the palsy, 
prostrate in the dust, and without symptoms of energy 
or life. When the hot earth had drank up the blood 
of the Revolution, the cementing principle of Union had 
lost its efficacy, and, under the confederation, bone fell 
asunder from bone. In the language of an eminent Judge and 
commentator upon the Constitution, now living, (and long 
may he live, an honor to the spotless ermine which he wears !) 
**the confederation had totally failed as an instrument of 
Government ; its glory was departed, and its days of labor 
done ; it stood the shadow of a mighty name : it was seen 
only as a decaj'^ed monument of the past, incapable of an 
enduring record ; the steps of its decline were numbered and 
finished ; and it was now pausing at the very door of that 
common sepulchre of the dead, whose inscription is, NuUa 
vestigia retrorsumr 

If I may hazard so bold a figure, it was the Spirit of Union 
that descended and rolled away the stone from the mouth of 
this sepulchre ; the Spirit of Union, that, like the Prophet, 
breathed upon the dry bones, and bidding them come together 
and live, connected them with immortal ligatures ; the 
Spirit of Union, that touched the palsied form of our giant 
resources, and made it start upon its feet with the vigor and 
energy of renewed life. That renovating spirit uttered the 
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language of the new Constitution. 'Twas the thrilling tones 
of its^ voice, and Briarean hands of its power, that gave ten- 
sion to the muscle of the Artisan, and put the implements of 
toil in the hands of Industry ; that filled our Manufaqtories 
with the busy hum of Labor; that cut its roads and canals 
through dense forests, and made the extremities of the conti- 
nent neighborhoods ; that made our vast waters navigable, 
and covered them with the oaken hulls and white wings of 
commerce ; that surrounded our firesides with plenty, and 
rendered our bulwarks impregnable; that sent forth upon 
every sea the heaven kissed folds of our Star Spangled 
Banner, an omen of terror to the despot, an emblem of hope 
to the enslaved ! 

I cannot calculate with mathematical nicety the exact 
amount of influence exerted by Mr* Madison in producing 
these results, that with a miserly hand and stinted measure 
we may dole out the debt of gratitude which we have incur- 
red for his eminent services. We know that he stood in the 
foremost rank of the Champions of the Constitution, and 
battled where blows fell thickest and heaviest, — and that with 
;a heroism only equalled by the importance of the cause which 
gave it birth, — while an enemy remained in the field, or a rag 
was floating from the stafi* of a dissundered community. As 
the highest authority upon this point, I quote the language of 
one on whom has been deservedly conferred a title second 
only in dignity and importance to *' Father of his Country" — 
that of " The Defender of th? Constitution." In one of 
his great constitutional arguments against the dangerous 
heresy of Nullification, he said, "more than any other man 
living, and perhaps more than any other who has lived, Mr. 
Madison's whole public life has been incorporated, as it were, 
into the Constitution; in the original conception and project' 
of attempting to form it ; in its actual framing ; in explaining 
iand recommending it, by speaking and writing ; in assisting 
at the first organization of the Government under it, and in a 
long administration of its Executive powers,— in those vari- 
ous ways he has lived near the Constitution, and with the 
power of imbibing its true spirit, and inhaling its very breath, 
from its first pulsation of life." 
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But we must hasten. The January succeeding the adop* 
tion of the Constitution was appointed as the time for choosing 
Presidential Electors, who, in the ensuing April, assembled 
and unanimously elected George Washington, President, and 
John Adams, Vice-President of the United States. Mr. Madi- 
«on was elected a Member of the first Congress under the new 
Constitution, which convened on the 4th day of March, 1789, 
in which body he remained during the whole of President 
Washington's administration. He actively co-operated with 
Jthe President in the organization of the Government, and took 
a leading part in the Congressional debates of that period. 
He immediately proposed a tax upon imported goods and 
tonnage, with the design of protecting our domestic, at the 
'expense of foreign shipping. This measure was at first 
«trenuously objected to, but he silenced all opposition by his 
a:«ply, shewing the necessity of cherishing our infant Navy as 
the sole available defence when the lurid clouds of war should 
again gather in the sky. Gloriously have his prognostics 
respecting our Navy been realized. 

In 1794, Mr. Madison, in Congress, introduced his cele* 
fcrated Commercial Resolutions. The French ports were 
declared to be in a state of blockade, by the orders issued by 
Great Britain, stopping all neutrals laden with provisions for 
any of her ports, — whereby the market for our corn, which we 
were then exporting in large quantities, was destroyed. These 
measures struck a death-blow at our commercial interests. 
The first of these resolutions (the others not having been 
passed, need not be particularized) proposed the imposition of 
higher duties and restrictions, in certain cases, upon the com- 
merce and manufactures of other nations; thus, in efieet, 
laying the corner stone of the American System, by whose 
fostering influence our fabrics begin to rival those of any clime. 
After a long and animated debate, this resolution was carried 
on the third day of February, by the small majority of five. 

At this period, though not a cabinet oflicer, Mr. Madison 
was on terms of the closest intimacy with President Wash- 
ington, by whom, during his first term, he was constantly 

eousulted in relation to the leading measures of the Gov* 

3 
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^rnment. When the termination of his first term was ap- 
proaching, General Washington solicited Mr. Madison to 
prepare him a Farewell Address. In compliance with that 
request, Mr. Madison furnished a paper which afterwards 
fonned the basis of Washington's celebrated ** Farewell Ad- 
dress" to his countrymen. But we have not time to present 
a detailed history, of his career during the administration of 
President Washington, with whom, in his second term, he 
was on some occasions compelled to differ with regard to the 
policy of some of his measures. Yet, notwithstanding, they 
were sometimes opposed in their estimate of particular meas- 
xires, there is no doubt but that they continued, till severed by 
.death, to cherish for each other, feelings of the tenderest regard. 
In 1798, Mr. Madison again became a Member of the General 
Assembly of Virginia ; and in 1800, Elector for President 
Biid Vice-President of the United States. On Mr. Jefferson's 
being elected to the Presidency in 1801, Mr. Madison was 
^appointed Secretary of State, and in that capacity remained a 
member of Mr. Jefferson's cabinet, performing its duties with 
distinguished ability and reputation, till March, 1809, when 
he was himself elevated to the Executive chair by the people 
whom he had so long and faithfully served. 

It here becomes necessary to take a brief retrospect of a 
leading measure of Mr. Madison's administration. In doing 
^o, I shall carefully avoid any refereijce to the parties of those 
times, though it is probable that few, or none of us, are per- 
sonally affected by their heats or animosities. Happily, his 
pleasures require no labored defence, his charjacter no strained 
.or inflated eulogy. Many wise men and incorruptible patr 
riots differed from him, as regarded the policy of some of his 
leading measures ; and some of them may have been ill-de^ 
yised and inexpedient, (for, errare est humanum^ but now that 
:we can view them without prejudice or passion, in the light of 
their results, few will doubt their general wisdom, none will 
jControvert their patriotism. 

Mr. Madison's administration was commenced under most 
pauspicious circumstances. France and England were ar- 
rayed against each other in deadly feud. To cripple eacl^ 
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dihet^s strength, they had disregarded their own treatiei§v 
Violated the clearest rights of neutrals, and, in their phrenziedi 
hate, trampled beneath their iron feet the sacred volume of 
international law. By Buonaparte's decrees, and the British 
Orders in Council, tlie ports of both England and France 
were in a state of paper blockade, and American vessels en- 
tering either, were subject to seizure and confiscation. We had 
sought the observance of our rights, and redress for flagrant 
wrong, in vain. We had appealed to their justice, but the 
ears of justice wer<e deafened by the din of war ; we had tried 
embargo and non-intercourse, but the eyes of their best inter- 
ests were blinded by excess of passion ; we had resorted to 
negociation, but the peaceful voice of wise Counsel could not 
be heard above the shock of battle and the clamor of divided 
cabinets. Piracies were committed under the cloak of ficti- 
tious blockades ; our citizens had been seized and impressed 
by virtue of the odious and never to be recognized English 
doctrine of *' the right of search ;" and, without provocation?, 
adding gross insult to injuries already aggravated beyond 
endurance, in the midst of peace and within our own waters, 
an American frigate was fired upon by a British sloop of wat. 
Our cup of unavenged injury was now full to overflbwing. 
The alternatives were presented to us of having eV6ry rag of 
our commerce torn from the ocean ; subjecting our national 
flag to constant insult ; suffering our citizens to be incarcer- 
ated on board of a British man of war, or in a British dun- 
geon, and their property to be plundered for the support of 
the destructive war raging between France and England; 
cringing to be trampled upon by every power, great or petty, 
from the branded Algerine to the hardy Russ, or, of taking up 
arms in defence of "free trade and sailor's rights," and chas- 
tizing the insolence of a domineering foe. We must either 
invite further aggression by a supine and* cowardly acquies- 
cnce in flagrant outrage, or extort from their fears and neces- 
sities what their justice refused. Nothing but the clearest 
necessity will justify an appeal to arms. The ultima ratio of 
force can only be applied after every other expedient has' 
failed. The happy termination of our recent difliculties wittt 
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an ancient and honored ally, illustrates both the morality an<f 
expediency of a manly forbearance. Honest men may have 
doubted, and honest, sagacious, and patriotic men did doubt j 
whether the time had fully arrived when that last appeal was^ 
expedient or justifiable. The result proved that they erred] 
but, God forbid that an erroneous judgment should be alleged 
as an impeachment of patriotism. 

Mr. Madison, although a lover of peace, was now for war*' 
All his ejfforts to obtain a pacific settlement of our difficulties 
had been thwarted, and, with a far-seeing sagacity, he knew^ 
that future negociation would be equally futile. On the third 
day of April, 1812, Congress, in pursuance of his recommen- 
dation, passed an act laying an embargo, for three months^ 
upon all vessels within our jurisdiction — it being understood 
that this message was a preparatory war measure. A meifS^ 
sage recommending war was soon after sent to Congress, and| 
on the eighteenth of June, 1812, a bill declaring war, after 
having passed both houses, received his signature and became 
a law. The details of the war — its successes and reverses — 
its disheartening defeats and brilliant victories — ^belong to the 
chronicles of the historian. During President Madison's se* 
cond term, peace was concluded. There can be no doubt but 
that the war was conducted with distinguished ability. It 
proved that the Anglo-Saxon blood that flowed in the veia9 
of '76, could still be poured out for liberty ! It evinced that 
•We had not entirely degenerated from the parent stock ; that, 
with the same spirit, we possessed a kindred abUity to avenge 
spoliation and insult. For us, the war terminated trium- 
fJiantly, as we obtained a repeal of the odious blockade 
decrees and orders, and a taeit relinquishment of the usurped 
" right of search." Though we came out of the war covered' 
with dust and blood, and bowed down with an immense 
national debt, incurred for the support of our gallant Army 
and Navy, we had gathered laurels from deeds of generosity 
and bravery, which, nor time nor fate can wither. Tippe- 
canoe and New-Orleansy Erie and Champlain, will hereafter 
be associated in story and song: with Marathon and Thermop- 
ylae, Bunker-Hill and Yorktowa ; and the i?ames of our Jax^k'^ 
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•cms, Harrisons and Browns, our Hulls, Lawrences and 
Porters, our Perry«, Decaturs and M^Donnougbs, are M 
imperishable as the memories of Hampden or Warren, Leoni-' 
das or Miltiades. 

Since the expiration of his last Presidential term, Mr. Madi- 
son had been enjoying the quiet and repose of private life- 
He had been in public' life, in almost every high political capa- 
city, for nearly half a century, and had shared largely in its 
labors, responsibilities, and honors. He had left the busy 
stage to younger actors in the political drama, that, away 
from the changing scenes, and shifting lights, and thick throng- 
ing incidents, and in the bosom of his family, he might enjoy 
the serenity, and opportunity for calm reflection, befitting the 
old age of a well-spent life. The example of the Father of 
his Country was congenial to the mind of Madison. The 
Groves of Philosophy had more attractions and joys for hi* 
venerable age, than either the deep designs of the cabinet, ot 

" The popular harrangue, the tart reply, 
The genius, and the wisdom, and the wit" 

of the popular assembly. 

Like his two eminent friends and predecessors — Mr. Adamn^ 
and Mr. Jefferson— he felt a lively interest in the growth of a 
literary spirit in this country. He knew that ignorance Wa» 
t)^ bane of Republicanism, and that, as to govern well id to 
govern wisely, the enlightenment of the primary sources and 
agents of power, and the creators of popular opinion and 
political faith, was essential to national strength, greatness^ 
and perpetuity. After the decease of Mr. Jefferson, he became 
Chancellor of the University of Virginia, and manifested an 
ardent interest in rearing within its venerable walls the altar of 
enlarged and chastened wisdom, upon which the young men 
of America might, like the famed son of Hamilcar, swear 
eternal fidelity to virtue and their country. 

In the latter years of his life, Mr. Madison was appointed 
a member of the Convention assembled to revise the Consti- 
tution of Virginia — a flattering mark of regard from the peo- 
ple whom he had served from his vigorous youth till his grey 
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hairs and multiplied years had numbered him with the Pat-' 
riarchs of his native state. The place had at that time lost 
some of its inspiration, for, among others, death had set her 
seal upon the impassioned lips, and hushed the soul-stirring 
eloquence of the beloved Patrick Henry. But he had the 
pleasure of meeting with Ex-President Monroe and Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall, with whom his public career had com- 
menced. Well might that ancient state — that revered mother 
of the Gracchi— be proud of these cherished and cherishing* 
sons of her venerable age. 

Mr. Madison's intellect was undinmied to the close of life. 
His step may have become less firm, his eye may have lost 
some of *' its original brightness," but his mind poured forth 
the same clear and steady light that had characterized both 
his rising and meridian. So late as 1830, he gave to the 
public a demonstration of his profound wisdom, his cherished 
attachment to the Constitution, and the unabated vigor of his- 
intellect. His letter to the Hon. Edward Everitt, of Massachu- 
setts, upon the subject of Nullification, evinces the same sound 
sense, the same terse and elegant style, and the same lucid 
reasoning, that are so palpably impressed upon all his earlier 
productions. That letter is a legacy to the American people, 
only surpassed in value by the *' Farewell Address" of our 
Pater Patriae. Coming, as it did, from one who had long since 
ceased to mingle in the crowd and feel the stir of the Great 
Babel of Life — one who may well be regarded as almost the 
Creator of the Constitution — we may view it as free from the 
distorted judgment of party bias, characterized by a most reli- 
gious regard for truth, and deeply imbued with the original 
spirit of that instrument, and the sublimated wisdom of those 
who first breathed into it the breath of life. 

It is xmderstood that the closing years of his earthly career 
were devoted to the preparation of a Constitutional History 
of this (!)ountry. The victorious Eagles of Napoleon have- 
long since lost their brilliant plumage, and, with broken wing, 
been dashed to the earth ; but his " Code Napoleon," will be- 
remembered long after the fame of Marengo, and Lodi, and 
AusteriUtz, has been swallowed up in the triumphs of some- 
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new military conqueror. So may this expiring effort of 
Madison outshine in splendor, and surpass in value, all his 
former patriotic efforts for the good of the land of his birth. 
He fell not like the stung and blinded Nazarite, tearing the 
massive pillars of the Constitution from their base, and involv- 
ing himself, the temple, and those who had taken shelter 
beneath its broad dome, in one common ruin ; but each suc- 
•ceeding year of his long life was devoted to cementing into 
greater compactness, solidity and strength, the towering 
fabric of Constitutional hberty. His Constitutional History 
will hereafter be the pole star of the tempest-tost political 
mariner. For his efforts in behalf of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, his name, like that of our immortal Washington, should 
be embalmed in the heart of every freeman on the face of the 
earth. He already ranks among its Hales and Justinians, 
and his last expiring effort may o'ershadow the towering repu- 
tation of those distinguished men, and place the crown of 
superior intellect and more enlarged good upon his brow ! 

I have not time to present a perfect portraiture of the char- 
acter of this distinguished man, but must hasten to the closing 
scene, leaving that task to one who was long engaged with 
and near him on the stage of active life, — I mean Ex-Presi-» 
dent Adams : by him let his full length portraiture be drawn, 
by him let his " Epitaph be written." 

How calm and serene were the closing hours of this Con- 
stitutional Patriarch's life ! He lingered until the very eve 
of the National Jubilee, and then — as the faint purple gradu- 
ally fades from the western sky, as the God of day folds about 
him his robes of light and departs from our hemisphere — sunk 
into the arms of death, 

" Calmly as \o a night's repose, 
Like flowers at §et of sun." 

That exquisite poetic gem, the Thanatopsis, by one of our 
most gifted and popular bards, must have been composed as 
the twilight gathered about the death-couch of such a man as 
Madison. He touches the chords of his lyre, and the inspirar 
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lion descends with the flaming * Chariot and Horsemen' which 
are to convey the departing spirit to the abodes of the blessed : 

" Yet not thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone; nor could'st thou wish 
Couch more magniBcent. Thou shalt lie down 
With Patriarchs of the infant world — with Kings, 
The powerful of the Earth — the wise — the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. 

* * * *•• • » • 

So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

There was something peculiarly interesting and impressive 
in the manner of his exit. The deaths of Jefferson and 
Adams were known to a very limited circle on the day of 
Jpbilee which had in a double sense given the two former 
their immortality. Their solemn dirge mingled not with the 
pBBans with which that day so naturally resounds. But the 
news of Mr. Madison's decease had spread throughout the 
land before the dawn of the anniversary. It was the custom 
.of the Spartans to bear their brave sons slain in battle home 
in triumph on their shields ; and so was the venerable Ex- 
President, who died in harness, having been engaged in the 
service of his country till cloven down upon the field of death 
' — so was he borne in triumph to the portals of the National 
Jubilee, where the sons of the Republic, as they gathered to- 
gether, might drop a tear upon the cold cTieek of a departed 
Chief Magistrate, and offer up a prayer that the mantle of 
Madison might fall upon them and their children, and their 
children's children, to the remotest generation. 

Fellow citizens, the ocean of Eternity is rolling in, and 
leaving un-engulphed but few animate vestiges of the past, 
and we should the more treasure up and venerate those that 
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remain, or catch their spirit as they are passing away? 
Death has been fast thinning the ranks of the Founders of 
the RepubUc— of the Framers of the Constitution — and of 
those who were, at its formation, called to administer the 
Constitutional Government Should the drum beat to arms, 
who among the heroes of '76 would, as of old, assemble at 
tfce mustering, ;and answer to the roll call ? Where are the 
fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Independence ? Where 
the members of the Convention that framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, and afterwards, by the power of their pens and the 
eloqu^ce of their voices, secured its adoption by the States ? 
Where the first, and second, and third, and fourth, and fifth 
President of the Republic ? Where the gifted Orators, 
whose superhuman eloquence made our halls of Legislation 
to ring with their trumpet tones? Where the profound 
Jurists, the splendor of whose genius shed a halo of glory 
upon the Bar and Bench of our Judiciaries ? Alas ! there is 
no reply, save the hollow echo from the charnel house, or the 
fioft tones which the ear of faith catches up from the distant 
sky ! They are gone ! *^ Death has broken the strong man's 
spear, and o'ertaken the speed of his war-horse P' The 
flighty Reaper has put in his sickle, and one after another 
has been gathered, like ripe sheaves, into the gamer of eter- 
nity ! The breath of every passing breeze sighs alike over 
our remembered battle-fields, and the intermingled graves of 
our Patriarchs. The mourner of to-day is laid upon the bier 
of the morrow. For to-day's eulogist, to-morrow is heard 
the voice of lamentation. When Washington died. Mason, 
and Lee, and Ames, pronounced the eulogies of the Father of 
his Country. But where now are Mason, and Lee, and 
Ames ? Their pale lips are as silent as the cold sod and 
marble slab that cover them. When Washington's great 
brother in arms — -our own Hamilton— died, Governeur Mor- 
ris, with the transcendant talent of a Mark Antony, but with 
a better spirit, stood over the Statesman slain in his prime, and 
pointed to his wounds — 

" Poor, poor dumb mouths !" 

and bade them speak ! l^ut where now is Governeur Morris? 
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Voiceless as him to whose manes he did this honor I Whelt 
Adams and Jefferson died, the eloquent Wirt — the pride andf 
omartient of theBar — the all-powerful with the Bench — ^the 
admired of the people — stood forth with the genius of a Peri- 
cles, to do honor to the illustrious dead. But where now is 
Wirt T The sweetness of his voice is bushed, the bolt of his 
eloquence swallowed up in the dull, damp clod ! And again 
do we hear the voice of a nation's lamentation 1 The mighty 
minded Chief Justice Marshall — the historian of the irdfant 
colonies — ^the bosom friend and accomplished biographer of 
our Washington — ^the pure patriot and profound expositor of 
the Constitution — hsus laid aside the unsullied ermine of his 
office, for the spotless robes of white, — ^for Marshall was a 
sincere christian. And even again are our ears saluted by 
the passing knell, and we see tlie sable hearse with its nod- 
ding plumes, and Usten to the stately, solemn tread of the 
funereal procession, as the mourners bear the remains of thi9^ 
mighty one to their quiet mausoleum, and commit ^^ ashos t9 
ashes, dust to dtisV^ The *^ last of the Romans'* — I had almost 
said ^^ the noblest Rmhan of them aW^ — ^the gifted, the pure, 
the high-minded Madison, the ornament of human nature, the 
glory of human intellect, has gone to join the noble band witb 
whom he toiled on earth I 

'^ Sure the last end of the good man is peaee f 
Night dews fall not more ffently to thejground, 
Nor weary, worn out winds expire noOTe soft— - 
Behold him in the eventide of life, 
A life well spent ! 

By unperceived degrees he wears away, 
xet, like the Suur seems larger at his 8etting«" 
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